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REVIEWS. 

Labour and Life of the People. Volume II : London (Continued). 
Edited by Charles Booth. London, Williams & Norgate, 1891. — 
607 pp. With an appendix (72 double pp.) and five colored maps 
under a separate cover. 

Since the appearance of their first volume, dealing with East London, 
in 1889, Mr. Booth and his band of fellow-workers have been pursuing 
their herculean task with extraordinary energy and despatch. In an 
article which appeared in this Quarterly in September, 1890, an ex- 
planation was given of the general character of the undertaking. Mr. 
Booth aims at an exact qualitative and quantitative analysis of London 
poverty. His method of investigation is incomparably more thorough 
than any hitherto employed ; and his results are incontrovertible. We 
may differ from him as to the conclusions to be based upon his figures ; 
but the figures themselves are beyond question, and the facts that they 
express are most significant. 

The first volume contained a number of minute descriptions of va- 
rious fields of employment; and these to the economist were of the 
utmost value. But the part of the book that was of most interest to 
the general public was that which distinguished the various social 
grades in the population, and stated the number to be assigned to each. 
This was of such vital significance, in view of current discussions, and 
the results were so different from ordinary presuppositions, that Mr. 
Booth has wisely determined to publish his statistical results for the 
whole of London, without waiting for the monographs on the various 
trades to accompany them. His social classification, it may be remem- 
bered, was as follows : 

Class A : occasional laborers, loafers and semi-criminals. 

Class B: the very poor, with casual earnings. 

Classes C and D : the poor, with weekly incomes of from \%s to 21s. 

Classes E and F : the regularly employed and fairly paid working classes. 

Classes G and H : the middle classes. 

His results for the whole of London maybe thus presented, — with 
those for East London alone placed by their side for the sake of com- 
parison : 
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These estimates furnish abundant food for reflection. It is consoling 
to find that the loafing and semi-criminal class is so small ; and that of 
the working population more than a half can count upon regular and 
tolerably well paid employment. It is disquieting on the other hand 
to discover that in the amount of " poverty," East London is not so 
much worse than other parts as we had imagined. Mr. Booth owns 
himself surprised at the result, and finds South London and the district 
about Holborn mainly responsible. 

A great part of the present volume (pages 40-235) is occupied with 
a classification of streets and a detailed description of certain typical 
localities. The judgment passed upon each is indicated by a scheme 
of colors on the maps in the appendix. Mr. Booth has carried out 
with the same exactitude for the whole of London, the method of 
graphic representation which was one of the most striking features in 
his treatment of East London : and I can only repeat what I said then, 
that maps of this kind ought to be prepared and revised from time to 
time by the charitable workers in every great city. But into the par- 
ticulars of this review of London, street by street, it is impossible to 
enter. Here is infinite material indeed for economic speculation ; but 
the ordinary reader is dazed by the multitude of facts and their sombre 
monotony, and can hardly do more than read a page here and there. 

The rest of the volume is of a rather miscellaneous character. One 
chapter is devoted to blocks of model dwellings ; and the various types 
of dwelling and inhabitant are carefully described. Miss Octavia Hill, 
than whom there is no one whose opinion on the housing of the poor 
deserves more weight, strikes a warning note that is very much needed 
even by philanthropists. After speaking of the evils which come when 
" even a small number of the undisciplined are admitted to blocks," she 
declares that 

regulations are of no avail, no public inspection can possibly for more than 
an hour or two secure order, no resident superintendent has at once con- 
science, nerve and devotion, single-handed to stem the violence, the dirt, the 
noise and the quarrels ; no body of public opinion on the part of the tenants 
themselves asserts itself, one by one disheartened the tidier ones depart, 
the rampant remain and prevail, and often with a very fair show to the out- 
sider the block becomes a sort of pandemonium. [Page 265.] 

And then she adds : 
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Hence the enormous importance of keeping a large number of small houses, 
wherever it be possible, for the better training of the rowdy and the protec- 
tion of the quiet and gentle ; and I would implore well-meaning landlords to 
pause before they clear away small houses and erect blocks, with any idea 
of benefiting the poorer class *f people. The change may be inevitable ; it 
may have to come ; but as they value the life of our poorer fellow-citizens, 
let them pause before they throw them into a corporate life for which they 
are not ready, and which will, so far as I can see, not train them to be ready 
for it. [Page 266.] 

Another chapter is an account of the West End tailoring trade, 
" written by one whose daily life it is." Every one who reads it will 
echo the editor's wish that he could lay before us as vivid and true a 
description of the internal working of every industry in London. In 
Mr. Booth's own comments there occurs a sentence that sounds oddly 
from his lips : 

Both in tailoring and bootmaking, the best " bespoke" work, which is the 
kernel of the West End trade, has a limited and perhaps a rather shrinking 
sphere, but the supply of first-rate workmen is as limited as the trade ; and 
to make themselves into a close corporation, pushing all Who are not capable 
workmen and good unionists into other branches of their trade, -would seem 
the most hopeful plan. 

This was, of course, the spirit of the mediaeval craft guilds, which it has 
been the custom, until of late, to condemn for their monopolist char- 
acter. 

This and the account of Covent Garden Market which follows are the 
only chapters devoted to particular industries ; and the slightness with 
which the industrial side of the problem is treated renders the volume 
of less comprehensive interest than its predecessor; but Mr. Booth 
assures us that he hopes to deal with it later " in another and more 
complete way " (page 3) ; and we can be content to wait. 

The two chapters that follow, on "Common Lodging Houses," by 
Mr. Valpy, and on " Homeless Men," by Miss Tillard and the editor, 
are of peculiar moment in view of such statements as those which 
have recently been given to the public in Darkest England, as well as 
by Mr. Hyndman and other agitators. On some 250 residents in 
"common lodging houses" who applied for assistance, the judgment 
is pronounced that there were 

only a very small minority of cases where slackness of work In the particular 
trade followed could be justly reckoned as the cause [of distress]. Indeed, 
very few even alleged slackness or want of work as a cause of their distress 
until this became the question of the day in connection with the Trafalgar 
Square disturbance. [Page 346.] 
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And in the chapter on " Homeless Men " it is pointed out that " the 
supply of free shelters in the refuges and casual wards invariably ex- 
ceeds the demand." " None of the refuges are often full ; the largest 
has not been full for many years " (page 360). 

After a description of South and Outlying London, in which the 
amorphous and deadly-dull character of South London, and the mush- 
room growth of new northern suburbs are emphasized, comes Mr. 
Llewellyn Smith's continuation of his article in the previous volume 
on " Migration." Next to Mr. Booth's own percentages of " poverty," 
Mr. Smith's conclusions as to the extent and character of the immigra- 
tion to London from the rural districts have attracted most attention 
and have been most freely quoted. This is due largely to the fact that 
his conclusions are far more cheerful than the pictures which had pre- 
viously been held up to us ; and in reaction from the disagreeable phan- 
tom of the countryman who is unable to find work and goes to swell 
the number of the unemployed, it is a positive relief to dwell upon the 
idea of his honesty and brawn pushing to one side the feeble and 
untrustworthy Londoner. 

So far from finding their position in London hopeless, they usually get the 
pick of its posts, recruiting especially outdoor trades which have some affinity 
with those to which they have been accustomed in the country, and in gen- 
eral all employments requiring special steadiness and imposing special re- 
sponsibility. The country immigrants do not to any considerable extent 
directly recruit the town unemployed. [Page 446.] 

This is a distinct addition to common knowledge, and it has an obvious 
bearing on many questions of the day. Mr. Smith may be congratulated 
on the way in which he has prosecuted his inquiry ; and it is the more 
easy to congratulate him because in this volume he has removed some of 
the slight defects which in the opinion of the present writer marred the 
presentation of his case in its earlier form. Instead of implying as he 
did then that the efflux from London almost balances the influx, Mr. 
Smith notices that even numerically the outflow is only half the inflow 
(page 444) ; and what is still more to the point, that of this outflow more 
than half is to the home counties immediately contiguous to the me- 
tropolis. " Much, therefore, of this movement cannot be classified as 
economic migration at all, if by ' migration ' we mean a movement of 
residence which involves a movement of work" (page 450). Perhaps 
in some future treatise Mr. Llewellyn Smith will see his way to the use of 
a periphrasis occasionally instead of the word " law." That term has 
been so overworked by economists that it is entitled to a rest. 

The last part is devoted to " Education," and especially to elementary 
education. No one who has lived near a poor London district and 
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knows anything of the daily working of the school machine will disagree 
with Miss Tabor in her admirably clear presentation of the merits and 
defects of the present system. She sums it all up when she says : 
" Practically in London two codes are needed." But the chief lesson 
from the London elementary-school history of the last twenty years is 
one of hope. So vast a work has been already done ! And if much 
remains, still the way has lately been opened to the necessary reforms. 

No words of a reviewer are sufficient to praise adequately the two 
volumes which have so far resulted from Mr. Booth's investigation. 
Even the strongest believer in state action cannot but applaud this 
work of individual enterprise, which surpasses in accuracy and complete- 
ness almost all the work of government statistical bureaus, and yet is 
throughout marked by the most complete self-suppression. It is the 
positive duty of all those who are in charge of economic libraries to 
place these volumes on their shelves ; and of every newspaper man or 
preacher who has based articles or sermons on the sensational work of 
the one Booth to give — not to impose too hard a task — half an hour's 
attention to the scientific work of the other. ^ y Ashley 



Notions Fondamentales d'Economie Politique et Programme 
Economique. Par M. G. de Molinari, Correspondant de PInstitut, 
Redacteur en Chef du Journal des Economistes. Paris, Guillaumin 
et Cie., 1891. — 8vo, 458 pp. 

This work confines itself within the strictest of orthodox limits and 
yet makes progress. It contains, as its title implies, a positive plan of 
reform, based on natural law and in harmony with the author's view of 
the evolution of society. In the introduction there is a compact restate- 
ment of natural economic laws as presented in an earlier work of the 
author. In this is traced the operation of competition in securing the 
survival of superior races and of superior social institutions. Then 
follow a general statement of economic principles, an account of the 
genesis of capitalistic industry, and a separate and extended treatment 
of the processes of production, distribution and consumption. A valua- 
ble part of the work presents in nine chapters the elements of economic 
progress and the obstacles that it encounters. This part prepares the 
way for the third division of the book, that, namely, which contains the 
" economic programme," or plan of reform, in which for practical readers 
interest will chiefly centre. 

This concluding part, gives an answer to the question with which 
socialists sometimes disconcert their critics : " What do you propose 
to do ? " A scientific system that recognizes serious evils, rejects the 



